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Phillips; p. 45, in "Opus Magnus" read Maius; p. 141 (and elsewhere), 
for "Thatcher" read Thacher ; p. 143 (and II. 230), for " E. H. Hall" 
read Elial F. Hall ; p. 143, for " Lafrere " read Laf reri ; p. 144, read Zon- 
dervan; p. 167 (Naples library), read Nazionale; p. 203, not " Leenwar- 
den " but Leeuwarden, and not " Miller " but Muller ; p. 210, for " Heriot " 
read Hariot; p. 211 (and II. 272), for " Plantin-Moritus " read Plantin- 
Moretus ; vol. II., p. 94, 1. 5, for " Society " read Association ; p. 179 
(Urbino library), read Universitaria ; p. 220, George Adams, elder and 
younger, in confusion, and " geographical essays " should be graphical 
essays; p. 220 (Albertus Magnus), for " Leyden " read Lyons; p. 221, 
Badia and Del Badia duplications; p. 222 (Beste), read under, and 1867 
accessible edition should have been added; 223 (British Museum), for 
" 1841 " read 1881 ; 228 (Frisius), repeated under Gemma; 228 (Garcia), 
for "navigation" read navegacion; 231 (Harris), for three times " et " 
read and, and other errors; 231 (Harrisse), his Cabot issued in 1882, not 
1862; 234 (Kramm), several errors; also error in 236 (Marchese, and 
Medina) ; 238 (Navarrete) ; 241 (Restout) ; 242 (Schmidt) ; 246 (Vivien, 
and Waldseemiiller). 

Victor Hugo Paltsits. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

The Middle Ages, 3Q5-1272. By Dana Carleton Munro, Dodge 
Professor of Medieval History, Princeton University. (New 
York: Century Company. 1921. Pp. iv, 446. $3.50.) 
Professor Munro's The Middle Ages forms the fourth volume in the 
Century series of which Professor George L. Burr is the general editor 
and of which so far only this and the volume by Professor Bourne on the 
Revolutionary period have appeared. Its general character and purpose 
are thus obviously dictated by the scheme of the series as a whole. It is 
a text-book, but it is not a book of texts. It aims to tell something about 
almost everything, to give a current narrative of events in all important 
countries, including England, and also to deal specially with institutions, 
social, religious, economic, and intellectual. Of the thirty-three chapters, 
six are thus set apart for such subjects as the nobles, the peasants, towns 
and trade, monasticism, heresy and the friars, the universities, and feudal- 
ism. The remaining chapters follow the general course of European 
history from the beginning of the Germanic migrations to the death of 
St. Louis, in other words, to the full splendor of the distinctively medieval 
civilization. 

The problem of such a book is a very perplexing one. The vast mass 
of material, all of it subject to the uncertainties of a time distinctly un- 
historical in its attitude toward the world, makes drastic sifting impera- 
tive. The relations of society become more complicated as one moves on 
from the simpler forms of early Germanic life to the closely interlocking 
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stratifications of the feudal state. Above all, the intrusion of a wholly 
new element, the all-embracing church system, creates a situation new to 
history, demanding, not merely a familiarity with documentary and narra- 
tive material, but a profound insight into the motive forces lying beneath 
the record. 

Professor Munro attacks this exacting problem with the patience and 
steadiness of a veteran scholar and teacher. He does not parade his 
material but at frequent intervals selects from it such characteristic bits 
as serve to illustrate his narrative. The story itself moves steadily along 
on an even level. There is little contrast of light and shade and, happily, 
no attempt at " fine writing ". The excellence of these traits is seen 
especially in the earlier chapters where the great mass movements of the 
peoples can be dealt with in broad strokes and with a certain sureness 
of touch. 

Later, when personalities become more important, these steady-going 
qualities are less effective. Even such an epoch-making figure as Karl 
the Great rather sinks into the general level. In the account of the mid- 
medieval conflict of Church and State, on the other hand, the great issues 
are often obscured by undue emphasis upon personal motive. To say that 
" Gregory felt that a married priest could not give his whole service to 
the Church " is to assign a very inadequate motive for the passionate 
propaganda of a Peter Damiani. That the reproofs of Gregory made 
Henry IV. " intensely angry " is not greatly to the point. The summing 
up, however (p. 174), shows that the author fully grasps the meaning of 
the great struggle. 

Criticism of a book of this type is always embarrassing. To pick out 
defects of detail is mere pettifogging. The real question is whether the 
book will serve the only purpose that can justify its existence, that is, to 
provide a background for further study and to stimulate interest in the 
subject. The answer to that question depends here as always upon the 
quality of the teacher who uses it. In the right hands this volume may 
open the way to an intelligent understanding of a difficult period. In the 
wrong hands it could hardly make a very definite impression. It is an 
honest, solid, useful piece of work with no claim to " originality " either 
in research or in point of view. 

Of the eight maps three suffer from the usual defect of including 
under " Europe " vast stretches of Russia, Asia, and Africa and thus 
reducing the scale so that there is little room for detail, an unfortunate 
circumstance in an elementary book. The other maps illustrating special 
conditions are rather better, but these too are painfully bare of details. 
The bibliographies are sufficiently full to provide " collateral reading ", 
though here we miss all reference to specific selections of original mate- 
rial, always the most stimulating pabulum for the thoughtful student. 

E. E. 



